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Wilson Reports on Defense Mobilization 


On April 1, Charles E. Wilson, Director of Defense 
Mobilization, presented to the President his first report: 
Building America’s Might. In optimistic tones, the 
report summarizes developments since the defense pro- 
gram was launched. Reactions to the report have varied, 
especially in view of Secretary of Defense Marshall’s pre- 
diction of “ten years of tension.” Although these two 
points of view may seem somewhat opposed, it must be 
remembered that Secretary Marshall’s prediction is based 
on the uncertain world situation, and Mr. Wilson’s report 
deals with the beginnings of the defense program. Some 
of the major points of the Wilson report follow. 


The Extent of Our Progress 


Mr. Wilson believes that this country is “measurably 
safer” against possible aggression than it was at the 
time of the outbreak of hostilities in Korea. This 
statement is based on our achievements in defense. 
Since last July, the number of men under arms has 
nearly doubled; we now have an armed force of three 
million men. Defense Department equipment orders 
total $23 billion, out of the total of $32 billion that has 
been earmarked for such purposes during the present 
fiscal year. Defense expenditures now amount to $2 
billion per month, approximately double the June 1950 
rate. 


The defense head also believes that the organizational 
structure to administer the program is satisfactory, and 
that we have gained much in applying the lessons learned 
in World War II. The six major areas of mobilization 
activity are: stabilization, production, manpower, trans- 
portation, foreign supplies and requirements and scien- 
tific research. 


What Remains to Be Done 


In setting up procurement procedures in the defense 
program, three considerations must be kept in mind: to 
get what is needed quickly and efficiently for the current 
program; to build a broad production base in the event 
of all-out war and to prevent profiteering throughout. 
In filling military requirements it is important to avoid 
cutting too heavily into civilian consumption. Therefore, 
in addition to expanding production in critical fields, 
controls are being employed so that materials and indus- 
trial capacity are used to the best advantage for both de- 
fense and civilian purposes. 


The great importance of agriculture and small business 


is given recognition in the report. More than 90 percent 
of American businesses are small, and their facilities 
and resources must be used efficiently if the defense 
program is to succeed. Program needs call for a new 
record in agricultural production, one that will be 3 
percent higher than in 1949, the previous record year. 


It is also necessary to make the most of our manpower 
resources, since any waste of manpower could be a limit- 
ing factor both in production and in military strength. 
We must add three to four million workers to the 
portion of the labor force that is directly or indirectly 
engaged in defense production to meet 1951 production 
goals. It should be possible to achieve this, the report 
declares, through the transfer of workers from non- 
defense activities, further reduction of unemployment, 
addition of new workers to the labor force and an 
increase in the hours of work. 


These are the principal production goals. However, 
Mr. Wilson declared, “A tougher test to survive the 
present crisis lies in the other side of the problem—stabil- 
ization. . . . If we let it, inflation can sap the strength 
of the economy, and in fact threaten the success of the 
whole defense effort.” 


Stabilization Program 


It must be remembered that stabilization of the entire 
economy is the only way in which the defense burden 
can be distributed equitably, even though each decision 
made to check inflation may appear to hurt some seg- 
ment of the economy. Two methods are being used to 
combat inflation. Efforts to reduce credit, increase taxes 
and increase savings are being made to bring supply and 
demand into better balance. Price and wage controls 
are being employed to prevent the usual effects of an 
unbalanced demand and supply situation. Mr. Wilson 
stresses the fact that “we must not underrate price-wage 
control as an emergency measure. It is vitally important 
to sit on the lid, and sit upon it hard.” 

This program of stabilization has only been started. 
If prudent and swift action is taken now, Mr. Wilson 
believes that by 1953 the mobilization goals can be 
reached, and some or all of these controls will not be 
needed. Failure to go through with the whole anti- 
inflationary program now will mean that we will have 
a controlled economy for a much longer time. 


Hemisphere Unifies Defenses 


One of the world’s oldest regional systems is that of 
the 21 republics of the Western Hemisphere called, since 
1948, the Organization of American States. This 60-year- 
old system was strengthened by the Fourth Meeting of 
Consultation of Ministers held in Washington, March 
26 to April 7. The meeting of Ministers, one of the 
organs of O. A. S., is called only when emergency mat- 
ters confront the American governments; the present 
conference was requested by the U. S. as a result of the 
growing threat of international Communism. 

Three areas were of major concern; (1) Political and 
military cooperation to defend the Americas, and to 
prevent and repel aggression, in accordance with inter- 
American agreements and with the Charter and resolu- 
tions of the U. N.; (2) Strengthening of the internal 
security of the American Republics; (3) Emergency 
economic cooperation including production and distri- 
bution for defense purposes and of products in short 
supply; measures to facilitate, in so far as possible, the 
carrying out of programs of economic development. 

At the outset of the conference the U. S. was con- 
cerned with integrating defense plans of the American 
Republics and in finding ways of implementing the 
U. N. Uniting for Peace Resolution designating part 
of the armed forces of these nations for U. N. units. 
The Latin Americans, however, were anxious to receive 
assurance from the U. S. that their economic needs 
would not be neglected. They fear that prices for raw 
materials sent to the U. S. will be frozen while prices 
of manufactured goods imported from the U. S. will rise. 

The meeting resulted in harmonizing the differences 
of both groups, at least for the present. The Declara- 
tion of Washington reaffirms the faith of the American 
Republics in the U. N. as the most effective means of 
maintaining peace. Other resolutions declare the Re- 
publics’ support for measures of collective defense of 
this Hemisphere and cooperation within the U. N. to de- 
termine immediate steps for the contribution of military 
resources to fight future aggression. 

The Republics also agreed to tighten security con- 
trols to prevent the spread of Communist infiltration, 
but in so doing they will adhere to principles of the rights 
and privileges of their citizens. 

Of the 25 major resolutions passed, 17 dealt with eco- 
nomic problems. One stated that economic develop- 
ment of underdeveloped countries will be regarded 
as an essential factor in Hemisphere defense. Also 
adopted by the conference were guarantees that 
each nation would be consulted when price controls 
by one were contemplated. Another resolution attempts 


End of the Great Debate? 


Debate in the Senate on sending troops to Europe 
under the North Atlantic Treaty ended last week with 
the passage of Senate Resolution 99 and Senate Con- 
current Resolution 18. The latter has been referred to the 
House Foreign Affairs Committee. 

Senate Concurrent Resolution 18 embodies the text of 
Senate Resolution 99 and states that Congress approves 
the action of the President in designating Gen. Eisen- 
hower as Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, and in 


’ sending four additional divisions of U. S. ground forces 


to Europe. But before other troops are assigned to 
Europe to implement the North Atlantic Treaty, Con- 
gressional consent should be obtained. Moreover, in 
sending troops, the Joint Chiefs of Staff shall certify to 
the Secretary of Defense that the members of the At- 
lantic Pact are maintaining and developing their indi- 
vidual and collective capacity to resist armed attack. 

It is also the sense of Congress that the President, be- 
fore taking further action, will consult the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff, the Supreme Allied Commander, Europe, and the 
following committees: Senate Foreign Relations, House 
Foreign Affairs and Senate and House Armed Services. 

The Resolution also states that the U. S. should seek 
to eliminate all provisions of the existing treaty with 
Italy which impose limitations upon her military 
strength. An amendment requests consideration of the 
utilization on a voluntary basis of the military and other 
resources of Western Germany, Spain, Turkey and 
Greece for the defense of Western Europe. Senate Reso- 
lution 99 requests consideration only for the utilization 
of the resources of Western Germany and Spain. 

The “Great Debate” did not alter the basic aims of 
U. S. foreign policy. The U. S. has met its first com- 
mitments under the North Atlantic Treaty. The Reso- 
lutions merely indicate the extent to which Congress 
wishes to be consulted in the formation of foreign policy. 


to protect the earned dollar balances of Latin countries 
from lessened purchasing power in the U. S. 

No mention was made at the meeting of Argentina’s 
action in suppressing the newspaper, La Prensa, which 
has criticized the Peron government. Principles of the 
inter-American system forbid states from interfering in 
the internal affairs of each other. A resolution, however, 
on the scarcity of newsprint indirectly reflected concern 
over the action on La Prensa. This asked the O. A. S. 
Secretariat to recommend measures for facilitating the 
access of newsprint equitably and without preference or 
limitation that would affect the freedom of the press. 

The resolutions were unanimously adopted by the 21 
Foreign Ministers. To become effective they must be 
ratified by their respective governments. 


* CURRENT LEGISLATION x 


Reciprocal Trade* (H. R. 1612): The Senate Finance 
Committee completed hearings on April 6 and is now 
meeting in executive session to write the Senate Bill. 


Aid to India (H. R. 3017): The House Rules Committee 
is still keeping this bill from the floor. (Trenps 4/2/51.) 


Reapportionment (H. R. 2648): Hearings continued on 


April 12 before a Judiciary Subcommittee. 
(Trenps 4/2/51.) 


Tax Bill: The House Ways and Means Committee is 
meeting in executive session to prepare the tax bill. 


D. C. Home Rule (S. 656*): On April 4, the subcom- 
mittee voted to report S. 656 with amendments to the 
Senate Committee on the District of Columbia. On 
April 11, the Committee considered this report together 
with other home rule bills that have been introduced. 


*Indicates League support. 
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